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Foreword 


The development of modern field artillery during the 
World War imposed upon the War Department conditions 
rendering all of the then existing field artillery training 
centers virtually obsolete. The tactical functions of the 
several types of mobile artillery, Divisional, Corps, and G. 
H. Q. Reserve, in their relationship to each other, constantly 
presented exceedingly complex problems requiring large 
areas of ground for their solution; the range of all weapons 
had been developed far beyond pre-war standards. New 
weapons were adopted by our Army having more than twice 
the range of those with which we entered tielwatwe lle re 
existed no establishment meeting the requirements of these 
conditions. 

The War Department accordingly investigated many 
throughout the country potentially suitable as medium and 
heavy field artillery training and research centers, and after 
a very complete analysis of the situation, selected Fort 
Bragg, as best meeting its requirements, not only for war 
purposes, but also as a permanent establishment. 

The beauties of the “Sand Hills’ of North Carolina have 
been made the subject of pen pictures by the late Walter 
Hines Page and many other distinguished American writers. 
The district in which Fort Bragg is situated has long been 
a Mecca for tourists and other sojourners seeking ideal cli- 
matic conditions combined with attractive natural surround- 
ings. The development of Southern Pines, which is adja- 
cent to the western limits of Fort Bragg, and Pinehurst a 
few miles farther west bear ample testimony to this state- 
ment. 
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FORT BRAGG 


The Fort Bragg reservation consists of some 120,000 
acres, its eastern and western extent is 24 miles and the 
average northern and southern extent is approximately 
7 1-2 miles. The soil throughout is of sand which quickly 
absorbs any rainfall; training and sports may be undertaken 
almost immediately upon the conclusion of heavy rains. 
The unoccupied portion of the reservation consists mainly 
of virgin forests, which serves as the home of much game 
and offers unlimited attractions to the sportsman and nat- 
uralist. 

The natural drainage of the reservation is facilitated by 
reasons of the location upon a long ridge separating the 
Little River and Rockfish branch of the Cape Fear River. 
Along this ridge extends the Yadkin Road, which in the 
past constituted the main artery of communication between 
the headwaters of the Cape Fear River and the district now 
comprising Tennessee and Kentucky. There still exist upon 
the reservation many evidences of the westward movement 
of the early pioneers to this district and to western North 
Carolina. The natural water supply of the reservation is 
unlimited. In addition to the Little River, which serves 
the occupied areas, the headwaters of twelve considerable 
streams exist upon the ridge referred to above, and there 
are numerous springs from which woodsmen may secure 
water; the location of many of these is indicated by signs 
which have been placed along the roads and trails. 

Since the movements of armies from time immemorial 
have been confined to routes of communications, elements 
of the contesting forces in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars 
were attracted to the locality now comprising Fort Bragg, 
and there still exists many land marks of historical interest. 
In the early days of the Revolution a settlement of Whigs 
located in Piney Bottom was Wiped out by the Tories com- 
ing from the locality now occupied by the town of Fayette- 
ville. During the Carolina campaign Lord Cornwallis, fol- 
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lowing his defeat by General Nathaniel Greene at Guilford 
Court House, retreated along the Yadkin Road, and occu- 
pied the Monroe House as his headquarters. This has been 
appropriately marked by the Fort Bragg authorities, and 
measures have been taken for its preservation. 

Morgan, the Swamp Fox, made this locality his head- 
quarters, from whence harrassing operations against the 
British forces were undertaken. 

Incidental to the northward movement of Sherman’s 
forces, one of the last engagements of the Civil War took 
place at what is now called Battle Field Farm on the Fort 
Bragg reservation. Here the forces commanded respec- 
tively by Kilpatrick and Hampton met, and there exist a 
number of graves of unknown Union and Confederate sol- 
diers who were killed in this action. These are decorated 
annually with appropriate ceremonies by the Fort Bragg 
garrison assisted by local patriotic societies. 

An interesting historical sequence dates back to 1807, 
when Captain Wollestoncrafts Company of the Corps of 
Artillery, United States Army, arrived in Fayetteville, and 
was instrumental in the upbuilding and development of 
that community. This company was originally organized 
in 1776 by Captain Alexander Hamilton as the New York 
Provincial Company of Artillerists, and ultimately became 
in 1907, Battery ““D” 5th Field Artillery. This unit is now, 
after a very distinguished career involving participation in 
all of the wars of the Union, and after an absence of nearly 
120 years, again stationed in the Sand Hills. 

Aside from the natural advantages pertaining to Fort 
Bragg, its accessibility to important distant centers adds to 
its desirability as a military station. The post proper is 
located nine miles northwest of the important railway cen- 
ter of Fayetteville, and connected therewith by a gasoline 
driven passenger car service operated by the Cape Fear 
Railways. The Atlantic Coast Line, which passes through 
Fayetteville, maintains a very high grade service from 
Washington to Florida. Washington is but nine hours trav- 
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el distance, and New York about fifteen. The train service 
is most conveniently arranged with respect to Fort Bragg 
requirements, it being possible to make both points, and also 
return trips, on night trains. Branches of the Atlantic Coast 
Line extending from Fayetteville connect the city with other 
important points in North Carolina and adjacent states. 

Incidental to the progressive development now taking 
place in the state of North Carolina, the existing road or- 
ganization (which may at present be classified as well above 
average) is to be materially improved and extended. All 
of the important centers in the state, such as Raleigh, Dur- 
ham, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, Charlotte and Wilming- 
ton are accessible to Fort Bragg, by road. This condition 
offers advantages, not only to the owners of motor cars, 
but to every one generally by reason of the number of bus 
lines which are operated at nominal charges between prac- 
tically all important centers. The state has made avail- 
able $65,000,000 for road building, development and main- 
tenance, and the post will profit therefrom by reason of its 
proximity to Fayetteville. Work has already been under- 
taken with a view to changing the existing gravel road con- 
necting the post with Fayetteville, to concrete and the proj- 
ect will be completed in the near future. When the devel- 
opment throughout the state has been completed, North 
Carolina, by reason of its climatic and other natural advant- 
ages, will offer inducements second to no other state to the 
motoring public. The Fort Bragg authorities have assisted 
wherever possible in this development, and have endeav- 
ored always to establish such relations with the civic au- 
thorities that the post be considered, in fact, a part of the 
community and actively identified with its interests. This 
course has been but natural and logical, since Fort Bragg, 
in addition to its military aspects has all the attributes of a 
civic community, and its interests and requirements are, of 
necessity, interlocked with those of adjoining communities, 
and of the state as a whole. 

Before discussing the military activities of Fort Bragg 
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it appears desirable to present a prief statement of the 
utilities, facilities and other adjuncts necessary for the 
maintainance of the post and its garrison. These comprise: 


WATER AND SEWERAGE SYSTEMS. Installed at a 
cost to the government of approximately $1,030,000, and of 
sufficient extent and capacity to meet the demands of about 
30,000 troops. In view of the number of animals pertain- 
ing to a command of the above strength, the system would 
suffice for a civic community of 45,000. 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS. These were erected 
either immediately before or shortly after, the armistice; 
many were never occupied by troops under war-time con- 
ditions. It may be stated accordingly that buildings have 
been subjected only to peace time occupancy, and the at- 
tendant careful supervision. All occupied buildings have, 
since the time of original construction, been provided with 
concrete or hard wood piers, and other measures have been 
resorted to with a view to prolonging their period of use- 
fulness. For this purpose, the resources of the reservation 
have been freely resorted to, and much necessary lumber 
has been obtained therefrom and fabricated as necessary 
in the saw mill operated by the Utilities Department of the 
post. A vast amount of interior fittings were obtained by 
salvage operations carried on by Fort Bragg personnel at 
Camp Jackson and other accessible war time centers or- 
dered discontinued by the War Department. This property 
was brought to Fort Bragg by means of truck trains oper- 
ated by that post. 

The degree of comfort existing within barracks and quar- 
ters should not be judged by outside appearances. All 
buildings are painted within, and are susceptable of any 
degree of treatment with respect to living conditions that 
individuals or organizations may desire to give. The in- 
terior of the Officers’ Club or Enlisted Men’s Club (Hostess 
House) compare very favorably with that of the average 
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Country Club pertaining to cities of from 40,000 to 50,000 
population, and serve to typify the very livable conditions 
possible within cantonment construction. The day rooms 
of many of the organizations excel with respect to comfort 
and conveniences, many of those installed in permanent 
barracks in other post. 


ROADS. These comprise four miles of concrete, about 
ten miles of gravel and sand-clay composition and about IES 
miles of clay or dirt graded throughout the reservation. The 
latter two classes are maintained with local resources. 


ICE PLANT. This is an up to date installation in all re- 
spects, and capable of serving the garrison at peace time 
or mobilization strength. 


LAUNDRY. Also an up to date establishment, capable of 
serving the permanent garrison, together with the added 
training strength of approximately 5,000. 


BAKERY. At present capable of meeting the require- 
ments of 5,000 men, and susceptable of expansion to meet 
mobilization strength. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Post telegraph, radio, and express 
offices and services are in operation, and equal in all re- 
spects to civil standards. In addition to the Signal Corps 
Radio service, installations are maintained by practically 
all units for educational and recreational] purposes. That 
of the 5th Field Artillery is quite elaborate, its broadcast- 
ing station representing a value of some $40,000, and rank- 
ing high in the United States and Canada in power output. 
Its receiving set is wired into all battery day rooms, where 
loud speakers are installed, and serve for the relaying of 
musical programs and other entertaining and instructional 
features. 
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GREENHOUSE. Here flowers and vegetable plants may 
be obtained at cost prices by members of the garrison. 


AMUSEMENTS. The War Department Theatre, with a 
seating capacity of 1,800, and facilities for staging the most 
elaborate productions, offers motion pictures nightly. Dur- 
ing the winter season theatrical productions are booked, 
when possible, twice monthly. In addition to this, plays 
are occasionally presented by local talent, the Fort Bragg 
Players having put on several very creditable productions. 
The players are about to undertake a tour of several North 
Carolina cities. The boxing contests are held at least 
monthly between local and outside talent, and attended by 
audiences representative of the entire state. 


BOWLING ALLEYS are conveniently located and avail- 
able except during the prescribed hours of duty. 


DAIRY FARM supplies the needs of the garrison at prices 
much lower than city rates. The farm is a standard of ex- 
cellence in this vicinity, there being several blue ribbon win- 
ners in the herd. The entire plant is under the direct per- 
sonal supervision of the Post Veterinarian, and the health- 
fulness of the output accordingly guaranteed. 


POST EXCHANGE is to Fort Bragg what the average de- 
partment store is to the civic community plus an up to date 
cleaning and tailor shop, shoe repair shop, motor repair 
shop and gasoline filling station. In addition to the main 
Exchange, sub-exchanges are maintained in Regimental and 
other areas for the convenience of the men; these carry 
stocks designed to meet the daily requirements of the per- 
sonnel served. 


LIBRARY consists of 10,000 volumes of carefully selected 
books, and covering a sufficient variety to meet the require- 
ments of all ranks of the garrison. There are available 
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also, in the reading room, daily, weekly and monthly papers 
and periodicals of a wide range, 


TRUCK FARMS. At the time the tract comprising the 
reservation was taken over by the War Department, there 
existed many farms which have, where practicable, been re- 
tained as such, and turned over to organizations for main- 
tainance and development. All of these projects have met 
with such success, and the ration furnished by the govern- 
ment has been supplimented to the degree that all units 
now have improved messes, and the cost of living of many 
on the post has been materially reduced. 


CIVIC CENTER. This comprises the area occupied by the 
Theatre, the Officers’ Cluby*Polo wield) No 4 and Trophy 
Point. The latter is a park which has been developed by 
the resources of the local green house and is greatly used 
by members of the garrison, 


AUTOMOTIVE BATTERY AND REPAIR SHOP. This 
is maintained for the purpose of instructing enlisted men 
in the functions involved. In addition, the shop serves the 
entire post at very nominal charges which results in con- 
siderable saving to the personnel owning motor cars. 


GRADED SCHOOL. Instruction is given from the first to 
the ninth grade inclusive. The teaching staff is subject to 
State and County requirements as to qualification. The 
school is open to all children residing on the reservation, 
and is operated without cost to parents. The System of 
grading is co-ordinated with that in effect in civil schools 
to the end that pupils, upon leaving Fort Bragg, may pro- 
gress in their ducation without interruption, 

CLUBS are maintained by both officers and enlisted men, 
each operating plants which are creditable in the extreme. 
All of the usual club features are maintained, including res- 
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taurants and dormatories. Each is provided with an ex- 
cellent floor for dancing; the organization of the post band 
(that of the 5th Field Artillery) is such that it is possible to 
furnish three separate dance orchestras so there is always 
good dance music available. Hops are given at least once 
a week. In addition to these features, there are facilities 
for golf, polo, tennis, trap shooting and other sports. The 
services of a competent golf professional are available. 
Polo tournaments are held when possible to arrange for 
the presence of teams from a distance. Local tennis, trap 
shooting and golf tournaments are frequently held. In 
addition to the post establishment, the Officers’ Club has 
an attractive country place at McKeller’s Pond, four miles 
distant from the post proper where facilities are available 
for boating, fishing and bathing, together with all that is 
necessary for picnics, or for week-end parties of limited 
size. Similar advantages for enlisted men are to be had 
nearer the barracks at McFaddens and Rainor Ponds. 

A large Country Club and a splendid golf course is in the 
process of construction for the enlisted men of the garri- 
son. Tennis courts and a large swimming pool will be fea- 
tures of the Country Club. This is located on the West 
Plank Road on eastern edge of reservation. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE. Meeting places are provided for both 
Protestant and Catholic services, which are regularly held. 

Intercourse has been established with religious activi- 
ties without the reservation with a view to making this 
aspect of post life as broad as possible. Services are fre- 
quently conducted by visiting clergymen. An army chap- 
lain is regularly stationed at Fort Bragg, and the usual 
welfare services are constantly in operation. 


RECREATIONAL FEATURES. Each organization main- 
tains a well equipped athletic field suitable for all forms of 
sport. There are available several gymnasiums of. suffi- 
cient size to accommodate basket ball and indoor base ball. 
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These plants are in constant use, leagues being formed 
during appropriate seasons of the year where meets includ- 
ing the entire garrison, or with outside teams are held. 
There are three excellent polo fields. Fort Bragg athletic 
teams of all kinds have an enviable reputation in the state 
for their excellence and fairness in their playing. 

The unoccupied portion of the range constitutes a verit- 
able hunters paradise. There is an abundance of game, 
including deer, fox, rabbits, squirrel, wild turkey, pheas- 
ants, quail, wild hog, duck and snipe. The range has been 
systematically stocked since its occupation by the military 
authorities; wild rice, millet, peas and other seeds have 
been planted in the vicinity of the lakes and streams to at- 
tract wild fowl. Several of the pre-war farm houses have 
been retained as hunting lodges, and are available to mem- 
bers of the garrison and their guests. 

The needs of the fisherman have not been overlooked, 
the lakes on the reservation having been stocked with bass, 
pike and perch. The excellent hunting and fishing ig not 
confined to the reservation, but applies to the entire region 
surrounding Fort Bragg. The reservation of Fort Caswell, 
near Wilmington, N. C., is available to members of the gar- 
rison for sea fishing and other forms of recreation. Accom- 
modations are available at the quarters formerly occupied 
by the Coast Artillery garrison. 

For bathing there are three ponds immediately adjacent 
to the occupied area of the reservation; they have been 
improved by the erection of diving platforms and the instal- 
lation of rafts. 

Country Clubs in the vicinity of the post extend privil- 
eges and courtesies in varying degrees to the members of 
the garrison, which reciprocates through the medium of the 
Officers’ Club. The intercourse thus established has had 
the effect of bringing the garrison in close contact with the 
population of adjacent localities. Band concerts are fre- 
quently given, and comprise programmes of a sufficiently 
wide range to meet the desires of music lovers of all classes. 
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MILITARY ACTIVITIES. As to the military activities, 
the authorities at Fort Bragg conceive their mission to be 
threefold: 

To carry out the policies of the War Department with 
respect to training and instructions; 

To extend to each recruit, or other soldier, coming to 
the post an opportunity to learn a profitable vocation; 

To send each man away from Fort Bragg, upon the 
termination of his period of service as a 100 per cent Ameri- 
can. 

The nature of the garrison at the post is such as to make 
the accomplishment of this mission entirely practicable. 
The 13th Field Artillery Brigade, comprising the 5th and 
17th Regiments of Field Artillery and Headquarters Bat- 
teries and Trains is motorized throughout. The equipment 
consists of passenger cars, motor cycles, trucks and trac- 
tors; the primary method of communication, under existing 
battle conditions, is by radio, the secondary method by tele- 
phone. It is accordingly impossible for a soldier to pass 
through an enlistment in any of these units without obtain- 
ing more than a superficial knowledge of these specialties. 
The extent to which a man may benefit himself is unlim- 
ited ; there are available both adequate school facilities and 
unlimited practical experience. 

If there be a preference for the mounted service, there 
is the 2nd Field Artillery, where instruction is available in 
all specialties pertaining to horses and other draft animals, 
together with the radio work referred to above. The local 
Hospital Corps, Air Service, Ordnance, Quartermaster, Sig- 
nal Corps and Meteorological Detachment offer a most di- 
versified range of specialized training, all of which result 
in profitable civil vocations. To these may be added Com- 
pany “A,” 4th Engineers and the 1st Observation Battery. 

Not only does the available training offer civil voca- 
tional advantages but it also extends facilities to the soldier 
whereby he may obtain a reserve commission in the Army 
of the United States, and thus improve his circumstances 
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in the event of mobilization. Many of the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the existing garrison hold reserve com- 
missions, including several in the grade of captain. 

For officers desiring to gain practical Field Artillery 
experience, the post presents unexcelled advantages. Here 
is the largest Field Artillery range in the wor'd. Fort 
Bragg is the station of the Field Artillery Board, which is 
the agency responsible for the development of the tactics, 
technique and meteriel of field artillery for the entire 
army. The investigation and research of the board extend 
to the firing of all classes of field artillery weapons; tests 
of motorized and other vehicles of every description and all 
types of radio, telephone and other means of communica- 
tion. All classes and types of the entire range equipment 
pertaining to the field artillery are here available, whether 
with the troops or under the cognizance of the Board. The 
most modern means and appliances are constantly in oper- 
ation. The entire atmosphere of the post, professionally, 
is one of intense keennegs, and the interest in the promotion 
and development of field artillery projects extends through- 
out the entire garrison. 

The distinguished traditions of the units comprising 
the garrison are in themselves sufficient to guarantee a high 
state of morale and esprit de corps. 

The One Army Plan is in effect at Fort Bragg, not only 
during the summer training period, but throughout the en- 
tire year. Reserve and National Guard officers are con- 
stantly coming to the post to observe firing and to take part 
in other activities; every effort ig made to make such offi- 
cers feel that they are, in fact, a part of the garrison and 
its routine life. Officers of the post are sent to assist in the 
instruction of nearby units of the citizen components of 
the army, or to render any other assistance. The attitude 
of the post in this respect has been one of helpfulness, and 
many very pleasant and profitable associations have ac- 
crued therefrom. During the season nf active training, ap- 
proximately 5,000 members of the National Guard, Organ- 
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ized Reserve and Keserve Officers Training Corps receive 
instruction at Fort Bragg. 

Those who have been stationed at Fort Bragg know 
that it is a good place to live and a good place to “‘soldier.” 
For those not so fortunately situated, we say, when making 
out your annual preference card, or when considering 
where to enlist or “take on,’ CONSIDER FORT BRAGG. 
It holds out to you: 

Ideal surroundings for a outdoor life twelve months in 
the year. 

Accommodations which, while of a temporary construc- 
tion, are entirely adequate for the climatic conditions, and 
which are entirely livable in all respects. 

Accessibility by rail or motor to all important centers 
on the Atlantic Coast, and immediate access to many of 
the most desirable tourist resorts. 

Outdoor sports. 

A keen, but liberal professional atmosphere. 

An opportunity to witness, first hand, the development 
of modern field artillery projects. 

A chance to learn a specialized and well paid vocation, 
and finally, 

A square deal. 

Fort Bragg is something more than a place. It has a 
soul. It is proud of its growth; of the place it occupies 
among the activities of the Army and of the friends it has 
made within and without the service. 

If you want to make good, come to Fort Bragg—we 
have a place for you. 


ORDNANCE ACTIVITIES 


An essential facility of Fort Bragg is the Ordnance 
Department which is charged with the local storage, is- 
sue and maintainance of all stores relating to its specialty. 
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These comprise individual equipment of the soldier, 75 mm 
guns both of French and American manufacture, 155 mm 
howitzers and guns, 8 inch howitzers, 240 mm howitzers 
together with numerous other types of diversified charac- 
ter sent to the post for test by the Field Artillery Board. 
The local Ordnance Department also takes cognizance of 
all motorized equipment, and makes local repairs on 5 and 
10 ton tractors, motorcycles, touring cars and trucks. One 
branch concerns itself with the optical fire contro] instru- 
ments. 

The Ordnance activities of the post are carried on by 
the 34th Ordnance Company (Heavy Maintainance) which 
has to do with the maintainance of material, and the 2nd 
Platoon, 56th Ordnance Company (Ammunition) and the 
issue to various Field Artillery units. 

The 34th Ordnance Company is equipped to make any 
repairs to the equipment stated above, other than major 
repairs requiring shipment to a permanent Ordnance Ar- 
senal. There exists, accordingly, a wide range of activities, 
including the following: 

Motor Repair Shop, 

Motorcycle Shop, 

Welding and Blacksmith Shop and 
Optical Shop. 

The equipment extends to lathe, drill presses, milling 
machines, power saws, air compressors, cranes, welding 
and forge facilities. For the repair of motorized vehicles 
there is available all material found in up to date shops. 
The Optical Shop is equipped with all meang necessary to 
repair and clean field glasses, range finders, observation 
and other fire control equipment. 

This plant offers unusual opportunities to the recruit 
desiring to acquire a profitable vocation such as automo- 
bile or motorcycle repairmen, tractor repairmen, mechanic 
or blacksmith. 

More extended opportunities exist at the schools main- 
tained by the Ordnance Department at other posts, and 
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which receive enlisted men from Fort Bragg Detachment 
as students. The Ordnance Enlisted Specialists School at 
Raritan Arsenal, N. J., has the following courses: 

Machinists, 

Machine Operators, 

Blacksmith, 

Welder, 

W oodworker, 

Electrician, 

Artillery Mechanic, 

Armorer, 

Leatherworker, 

Tractor Mechanic, 

Tool Maker. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the duties of the 
Ordnance Department, while a part of the military estab- 
lishment, relate to many civil activities. The department 
conceives it to be its mission to give each man a well paying 
vocation during his period of enlistment. 

The Detachment is in comfortable barracks and main- 
tains an excellent mess. There is a large proportion of 
“old timers” in the non-commissioned grades, which is the 
best guarantee of a well managed and contented organi- 
zation. 

Young men desiring to make good and improve their 
opportunities are welcomed in the local Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 


THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


The Finance offers to young recruits an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain a business training in Book-keeping and Ac- 
counting, and in the operation and use of the latest calcu- 
lation machines used in the modern Financial Institution. 
Men who show particular aptitude are given an opportun- 
ity to take a special course of training at the School of Fi- 
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nance, at Washington, D.C. The opportunity for advance- 
ment in this branch is particularly alluring, the grades in 
the Finance Department range from that of Private to Mas- 
ter Sergeant whose monthly base pay is one hundred and 
twenty-six ($126.00) dollars, plus ration allowance, sep- 
arate quarters and other allowances such as heat, light, 
clothing etc. 

A grammar school education is essentia] as a foundation 
for this work. 


AIR SERVICE 


The fundamental mission of the Detachment, 22nd Squad- 
ron, Observation, stationed at Pope Field, Fort Bragg, N. Oe 
is to provide aerial observation for the artillery. This is 
done by means of radio from the plane to the ground. The 
planes are maintained in first class condition at al] times. 
Only minor repairs are made here, major repair work be- 
ing done at Air Depots elsewhere. There ig ample oppor- 
tunity for one to get a general idea of mechanics in the en- 
gineering department, garage, which operates and cares for 
the trucks. 

If you prefer electrical work there is always an oppor- 
tunity for work in the radio department, or if you are in- 
clined toward clerical work or stock keeping, then you 
would be assigned to headquarters or supply department. 
In fact there is all kinds of work to be done in an air ser- 
vice organization. 

When a young man joins the organization, he is tried, 
tested and placed where he ig best fitted. If he applies 
himself and proves Satisfactory he is given the chance to 
go to the Air Service Technical School, at Chanute Field, 
Ill. Living conditions and climate make life at Pope Field 
very pleasant with lots of leisure time and good hunting, 
fishing and swimming jin season. 

The United States Army Air Service offers untold ad- 
vantages to the young man who is considering a career in 
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the army. The opportunities for advancement are un- 
limited. The present age is one in which a man must pos- 
sess a certain amount of knowledge and skill in order to be 
termed a success. 

In future years, the demand for men trained along spe- 
cialized lines will be much greater than at the present 
time. Henry Ford makes the statement that by the year 
of 1940 more than 85 per cent of the various industries, in- 
cluding agriculture, will be maintained by machine. This 
merely emphasizes the fact that training in some line will 
be of paramount importance in future years as machines 
cannot properly be operated or maintained without skilled 
men. 

The air service will give you a good fundamental train- 
ing in such subjects as air-plane mechanics, armorer, auto- 
mobile mechanic, blacksmith, cabinet maker, draftsman, en- 
gine mechanic, ignition electrician, fabric worker, metal 
worker, photographer and radio mechanic operator. 

Now for a few general facts about the Air Service. The 
vacancies are so very few that only the very best of ap- 
plicants are excepted. Men whose duties requires them to 
take flights in airplanes are given a fifty per cent increase 
in pay. It is not at all an uncommon occurance for a man 
to advance to the grade of STAFF SERGEANT with pay 
of about $125 per month during his first enlistment. There 
are MASTER SERGEANTS in the air service who are draw- 
ing over $200 per month. Besides the pay a man receives 
all of his clothes, food, lodging, medical and dental at- 
tendance, and his pay goes on just the sams whether he is 
sick or well. If you can pass the necessary examinations 
you will be sent to the AIR SERVICE PILOT SCHOOL at. 
San Antonio, Texas, as a flying cadet and will be taught to 
fly. While there as a Cadet you will receive $75 per month 
pay. Upon successful completion of the source you will be 
given a commission as a second Lieutenant in The Air Ser- 
vice Officers Reserve Corps. 
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POSSIBILITIES IN THE SIGNAL CORPS AT 
FORT BRAGG, N. C. 


The Detachment Service Company No. 5 Signal Corps 
staioned at Fort Bragg, N. C., offers to the young man in- 
terested in electrical matters an opportunity to receive in 
a three year enlistment, training that he cannot secure 
through college, correspondence school course or the long 
laborious method of serving an apprenticeship in his chosen 
trade. The hours are reasonable, the pay sufficient for the 
beginner and rapidly increasing as the individual gains 
proficiency in his work, clothes furnished free, and food of 
the very best quality served by one of the best messes in 
Fort Bragg. In the Signal Corps Detachment of Fort Bragg 
every man is soon placed in charge of some _ particular 
phase of work incident to the furnishing of the various 
classes of communication. In this way all men soon gain 
the idea of assuming the responsibility which will especial- 
ly fit them for positions in civil life and for the higher 
grades of non-commissioned officers in the Army. 

Fort Bragg has a very up-to-date and complete common 
battery telephone system together with a complete system 
of aerial cables. A man desiring to learn the telephone 
trade can readily become proficient in either the installa- 
tion and maintenance of the outside equipment, such as 
cable splicing, lineman work, or the installation and main- 
tenance of the inside equipment, consisting of the switch- 
board, distributing frame and other equipment pertaining 
to the operation of the telephone system. All work is done 
under the supervision of the older non-commissioned offi- 
cers who are experts in telephone matters, these men are 
always willing to assist the beginner and having once pass- 
ed through the same ‘‘Mill” are well fitted to impart their 
knowledge to others. 

To one who desires to become an expert radio operator, 
the Signal Corps Detachment offers service in the War 
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Depatment Radio Station “WZG” located at Fort Bragg, 
where all radio business of Fort Bragg is handled with War 
Department radio stations at Fort McPherson, Ga., 
Washington, D. C., and the Air Service Radio Station at 
Langley Field, Va. Fort Bragg radio station is in constant 
communication with these radio stations throughout the 
day so that students have an excellent opportunity to listen 
in on well trained operators at all times. It is proven fact 
that it is practically impossible for a man to fail to become 
a radio operator if he will only apply himself while on duty 
in this station as the opportunities are so excellent for train- 
ing. In addition to becoming an expert radio operator, a 
man also has the opportunity to become an expert repair 
man and builder of radio sets through his duties at the sta- 
tion and the possibilities offered in the excellent tools kept 
at the Post Signal Office and available to any man of the 
Signal Detachment. 

For the man who is more studiously inclined the Signal 
Corps Meterological Station offers to any man an oppor- 
tunity to fit himself for a position after his enlistment has 
expired with the U. 8S. Weather Bureau. There is a quali- 
fied non-commissioned officer in charge of the station at 
all times which is well fitted to train the prospective weath- 
er man. The Meterological Station at Fort Bragg takes 
several weather observations daily and transmits two tele- 
grams to the weather bureau at Washington, D. C., for use 
of that department in preparing a daily forecast for the 
entire United States. In addition to the actual work the 
station furnishes weather conditions in the upper air and 
on the ground for the use of the Field Artillery in their fir- 
ing and the Air Service in their flying. 
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EYES AND EARS OF THE ARTILLERY 


Suggestions of The Opportunity For Young Men in The 
Service of the U. S. Army 


The word artilleryman usually calls to one’s mind the 
guns, large or small, which these men handle and which 
hurl their shell and shrapnel with deadly accuracy across 
miles of country. 

But there are other artillerymen, artillerymen who 
never touch a gun, but who are just as necessary to the 
proper firing of the guns as are the gunners who handle 
the shell and pull the lanyard. These men are the eyes 
and ears of the artillery, so to speak, and their employment 
is largely a result of the great war. Concealed on hill 
tops they use observing telescopes of great precision and 
watch the effect that the shells are producing on the ene- 
my; advising the gunners how to correct their fire to pro- 
duce greater effect. Sometimes they just watch and by 
reading their instruments when the enemy fires, they can 
tell the gunners just where to shoot to put the enemy out 
of action. Again, sometimes they observe for the gunners 
an apparently innocent shell burst "way up in the air and 
from the observations which these men make the gunners 
are able to turn their guns with uncanny skill on to an un- 
suspecting enemy. 

Nor is this alls Hidden in the ground are electrical 
“ears” which listen for the sound of the enemy’s guns 
which they faithfully record at a central station, making it 
simple for the gunners to turn their fire on an enemy they 
never see. This central station is a marvelous piece of 
electrical and photographic machinery, which works auto- 
matically day and night. Work of this kind is going on 
every day at Fort Bragg, N. C. Naturally an organization 
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of such type requires a higher proportion of skilled men 
than the average outfit, so that in the Ist Observation Bat- 
tery, as it is called, more than one-third of the men hold 
the grade of Corporal or higher. But there igs room for 
more, and any young man to whom this kind of work ap- 
peals should see the U. S. Army recruiting officer at once. 
Neither experience nor a college education are necessary. 

Whn they are not actually busy at the jobs described 
above, these men are doing all kinds of surveying work, 
and by taking advantage of the instruction which is given 
every day by experienced officers, a young man with will- 
ingness to learn can leave the army as a trained surveyor, 
to say nothing of his military qualifications. 
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THE MEDICAL CORPS 


One of the finest hospitals in the Army is located at 
Fort Bragg. Permanent buildings; large, airy wards. Lo- 
cated on an eminence overlooking the entire garrison the 
patient has every care and attention and every inducement 
to get well. In case of an emergency this hospital can care 
for 500 patients. 

The laboratory, Surgical Service and dental office com- 
pare favorably with any in the country. There are two 
dental surgeons on duty at the hospital to care for any 
patients requiring dental work. 

The hospital staff is composed of several of the best 
surgeons in the service as well as female nurses of the 
Army Nurse Corps. 

The enlisted personnel are well versed in their work, 
and their surroundings—(barracks, mess and day-rooms) 
are very attractive. 

Anyone contemplating a life work as practical nurse 
(male), pharmacist, operating room assistants, etc., will 
find every opportunity at the Station Hospital to advance 
themselves in this ‘Service to Men.” 

The esprit of the Medical Corps is high and the morale 
of the detachment at this post is all that could be asked. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Surgeon, 
Station Hospital, Fort Bragg, N. C. 
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THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


An army needs supplies that range from needles to rail- 
way engines and all these items are taken care of by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Transportation of every conceivable sort comes under 
the Quartermaster which includes railways, motor, horse 
and dog teams, small boats, (motor and steam) as well as 
deep sea transports. 

“The Corps” also constructs roads, bridges, buildings, 
docks, wharves and warehouses; supplies groceries, provis- 
ions and clothing; heat, light and fuel for the army, in fact 
everything that is needed. 

The wonderful opportunities for a man to learn a lucra- 
tive trade in the Quartermaster Corps are legion. 

Do you want to be a motor mechanic, automobile spec- 
ialist, chauffeur, clerk, carpenter, plumber, electrician, re- 
frigerating engineer, construction foreman, road-foreman, 
ware-houseman, stationary engineer, marine engineer, 
navigator and a host of other trades? lf “S07 “try the 
Quartermaster Corps whose motto is “Service for the Line’”’ 
and live up to it. 

The Corps at Fort Bragg can give a man splendid op- 
portunities and will aid any ambitious young man in better- 
ing himself. 
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FOURTH ENGINEERS 


At the beginning of the Revolution, after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, it was found necessary to select particularly 
qualified men to supervise some of the work required of an 
Army in the field. The particular need for trained men was 
felt when the construction of field fortifications became 
necessary, and the Continental Army had to take specially 
qualified men for this task from wherever they could be 
found, from civil life or from the ranks. At the conclusion 
of hostilities the engineers were demobilized, but with in- 
creased demand for coast defenses and fortifications due to 
complications with England and France, Congress orga- 
nized a Corps of Artillerists and Engineers in 1795. The 
Engineers thus organized were stationed at West Point, 
and constituted the Military Academy; the original func- 
tion of the Academy was in fact to train the Engineers of 
the Army. In that short time the country had learned that 
the engineer must have proper and thorough training to 
fit him for the tasks demanded of him. 

In the early days of our nation, and also at the present 
time, the Engineers of the Army have played an important 
part in our development. Many of our early railroads 
were built by the Engineers. The Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Erie and many others were not only built by them, but 
were operated by Engineers as well. They helped dig the 
Erie and the Chesapeake and Ohio canals, and have ac- 
complished all the improvements in the important harbors 
of this country. They have surveyed and marked practi- 
cally every boundary of the United States. In W ashing- 
ton, the Corps of Engineers built the Library of Congress, 
the Government Printing Office and several other build- 
ings, and erected the Washington Monument. The Panama 
Canal was built by them. 
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The requirements of the engineers to-day are even 
more difficult and technical than in the earlier days. The 
last war in particular brought forth some of the Many and 
varied duties the engineers are called upon to perform. The 
training in peace-time is to prepare for emergencies, and 
the advantage of such training was admirably illustrated 
by performance in the World War. The Engineer is called 
upon to be proficient in many lines of work so that he may 
be qualified for any job that may be thrust upon him in an 
emergency. 

No better physical and moral training can be gotten 
than that which a soldier acquires during his years of ser- 
vice. In addition, should he select the Engineer branch of 
the army, at the end of one enlistment the soldier will be a 
qualified mechanic of some sort, or perhaps even a practi- 
cal engineer, depending on the prior education received. 
The moral training is a silent but nevertheless valuable fac- 
tor. The amusements furnished are clean and invigorating. 
A company of regular soldiers will compare favorably with 
a Similar group of men selected from any walk in life; un- 
doubtedly they would rate higher physically. 

The Engineers stationed at Fort Bragg are proud to 
feel that they can present a real opportunity to the man 
who cares to take advantage of what the United States 
Army offers. The men of the Fourth Engineers are in- 
structed and trained in surveying, photography, road and 
railroad construction, carpentry, plumbing, masonry, build- 
ing of dams and bridges and the use of explosives. Fort 
Bragg offers an excellent opportunity for the engineers to 
apply themselves because of the nature and extent of the 
terrain. The field work done for and in co-operation with 
the Field Artillery makes it a highly desirable location for 
the practical application of military engineering, 

The training the men receive is invaluable to them in 
their future careers either in the Army or in civilian life. 
Many cases can be cited where men have completed their 
enlistment and have been offered excellent positions in 
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civil life. The service has made them better men physically 
and better qualified for their life’s work. 

In conclusion it may be said that from the beginning 
the Corps of Engineers consisted of particularly qualified 
and trained men, and to-day the demand for such men is 
even greater than ever before. The Fourth Engineers at 
Fort Bragg are equipped, qualified and expected to carry 
out the traditions of the Corps. They are ina position to 
offer the advantages of the training of the Corps of En- 
gineers affords to those who may see fit to accept it. 

March ist, 1924. 
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THE BROADCASTING STATION 
FIFTH FIELD ARTILLERY 


A powerful broadcasting station has been recently coms 
pleted which was designed, built and is being operated by 
the Fifth Field Artillery, with equipment furnished by the 
Signal Corp. 

This is a 750 Watt station and recent tests made have 
been reported in every state east of the Mississippi River, 
excepting Maine, and in addition Canada has _ reported 
hearing the broadcast. The greatest distances to date are 
reported from Iowa and Missouri. New improvements 
will increase the range of this plant considerably. 

This station has broadcasted lectures, boxing bouts, ete. 
In the near future musica] programs will be broadcast—by 
the Fifth Field Artillery Band and dance orchestra as 
well as by State talent. 

The Fayetteville Musical Arts Club of 60 mixed voices 
and 9 piece orchestra will broadcast excellent programs in 
the near future as well as the Tar Heel Glee Club from the 
University of North Carolina at Raleigh and the State Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

In addition to the transmitting side, a Super-hetrodyne 
receiver set has been built and each organization is wired 
in to the main station and are equipped with Music-Master 
loud speakers. 

The sensitive receiver set is tuned in on any station de- 
sired and the program is played thru a master-switch 
to all organization day rooms. This has proved very satis- 
factory and the “radio period” of the regiment is well at- 
tended by every organization in the Fifth Field Artillery, 
as well as guests from other units in the garrison. 
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UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
FORT BRAGG, N. C. 


When the construction of Fort Bragg was started in 
1918, a branch of the Fayetteville Post Office was opened 
on the Reservation for the distribution of mail matter, the 
War Department transporting mail twice daily to and from 
Fayetteville. The local station was continued as a branch 
office until September 1st, 1921, at which time the Post 
Office Department created an independent office of the 
fourth class to be known as Camp Bragg. 

The volume of business transacted at the local office 
kept increasing so that after a check in April of 1922, the 
office was raised to third class, a presidential office, and 
given the highest rating of this class. A post office is 
rated annually on its postal receipts—in other words on the 
amount of stamps it sells. As a large proportion of the 
mail sent out is official matter requiring no postage, and 
thus not adding to the receipts, the amount of business done 
and the high rating of the office compare favorably with 
that of a good-sized town. 

The Post Office Department requires its employees to 
be courteous at all times to patrons, and the local mem- 
bers endeavor to promote this policy to its fullest extent. 
Any and all business is welcomed and personal attention 
given to all inquiries of whatever nature. The co-operation 
and support of the military authorities have aided the 
postal force in their efforts at all times. 

A great many people believe that it is necessary to 
have their incoming mail addressed to Fort Bragg, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. Instead of this being helpful, it is more 
often detrimental and causes delay through being re-sorted 
at Fayetteville. The office at the Fort receives mail di- 
rect from six trains daily, and dispatches mail to five 
trains. Mail is also received and dispatched twice daily 
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to the Fayetteville Post Office. All mail is now transported 
to Fort Bragg by the Cape Fear Railroad. 

The Fort Bragg Post Office is equipped in a small way 
to do the business of a large first class office. It handles 
domestic and foreign money-orders, Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates, War Savings Stamps, and Postal Savings Deposits. 

During the last calendar year the following business 
was done at the local post office: 


8590 Money orders issued for avalue of $116,206.68 
Postal Savings Z0FCro-00 
Treasury Certificates (Approximately) 5,000.00 
Stamp Sales LEZ OLOO 


Mail matter received was 
2190 pouches containing 609,550 pes. letters, cards, etc. 
7800 sacks containing 156,585 pes. 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
class, (magazines, 
newspapers, printed 
matter and parcels.) 
3,480 pieces handled out- 
Side" “Ot Sac kia On 
pouches. 
Mail matter dispatched was 
1825 pouches containing 485,440 pecs. letters, etc. 
1860 sacks containing 12,775 parcels, etc. 
276 pieces shipped outside 
sacks or pouches. 
Grand total AOS 25: 
Post Office personnel 
Walling D. Vreeland, Postmaster 
Leo A. Averitt, Clerk 
H. L. Hawley, Substitute 
Corp. R. M. Rice, 5th F. A., Courtesy 
Oliver B. Revell, Mail Messenger 
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AMER. RY. EXP. CO. OPERATIONS AT FORT BRAGG 


The Americal Railway Express Co. established an 
office at Fort Bragg, N. C., on July 10, 1923. This ig anin- 
dependent office capable of handling all classes of express 
business including American Express Co. financial paper. 

Here the residents of Fort Bragg may purchase Travel- 
ers’ Cheques, Foreign and Domestic Drafts and Express 
Money Orders, and may ship packages to, and receive them 
from, all parts of the civilized world. 

Service is maintained between the Fort and Fayette- 
ville, N. C., over the Cape Fear Ry., making close connec- 
tion with all Atlantic Coast Line trains both north and 
south. 

In the case of perishable shipments such as, sea foods, 
the Express Co. affords a sixteen hour service from 
the coast direct to Fort Bragg. Merchandise shipments 
move from New York City, Baltimore, and Philadelphia in 
forty-eight hours and from Chicago and mid-western 
points in seventy-two hours. 

During the six months ending Jan. 31st 1924 this office 
handled nearly twenty-five hundred shipments, ranging in 
character from a single watch chain to a solid car-load of 
horses, and destined to points ranging in distance from ten 
miles to twelve thousand miles. During this period two 
hundred and twenty-seven financial transactions were 
handled. 

The Express office here was established to meet the 
demand for better service to and from the post and the Co. 
is always ready and willing to co-operate with shippers 
and receivers of express. 
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HISTORY OF THE SECOND FIELD ARTILLERY 


The 2nd Field Artillery was formed May 31st, 1907, 
per G. O. No. 118, W. D. 1907; Headquarters and Batteries 
C, D, E and F were organized at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyom- 
ing, by men transferred from the 8rd, 5th and 6th F. A. 
A and B batteries were formed by Field Batteries 17 and 
18 at Camp Columbia, Cuba. 

The 17th Battery of Field Artillery was organized at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, June 14, 1901, under the provi- 
sions of G. QO. No. 78, 1901, A. G. O. and S. O. No. 93, Fort 
Sam Houston. It was formed by transfers from the 2nd 
Battery. 

January 21, 1903, the battery moved to San Francisco, 
per.G. O.,No. 122) Hars:,-of the Army, A. G..O; December 
5, 1902, enroute to Manila. The battery arrived at Manila 
February 25th and sailed on February 28th for Mindanao, 
EOE 

The battery arrived at Puerto-Princesa, Palawan, March 
2, 1908. Camp Vicars, Mindanao, March 9, 1903. De- 
tachment of 2 officers and 32 men and two guns took part 
in the “Battle of Bacolod,’’ April 6-7-8, 1903, and the action 
of April 9-10, 1903. Battery with 3 officers and 82 men 
and 3 guns formed part of the column on May 2, 1908, that 
marched around Lake Lanao, Mindanao and participated 
in the “‘Battle of Taraca River’ May 4th, 1908. 

On November 2, 1903, the battery with 3 officers and 55 
men and two guns left for Jolo, Jolo to join an expedition 
where it arrived November 12th, 19083. On November 138th 
it arrived at Panglima Hassan’s. At 3 P.M., went into ac- 
tion against the Moro Cottas. The column arrived at Sulu- 
man November 20th and fought the ‘Battle of Suluman.” 
The battery arrived back at Camp Vicars, December 2, 
1908. One section of the battery left Camp Vicars March 
3rd, 1904, to take part in General Wood’s Rio Grande Expe- 
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dition, Mindanao and took part in the action March 9-11, 
1904. 

During April, 1904, the Battery was on two expeditions 
against the Moros. One, from April 2-10, 8 officers, 69 
men and 2 guns were in action April 3-5-9, 1904. The 
battery was in action at Bacolod April 12 and 14 and in a 
skirmish on April 13, 1904. On May 12th, one section of 
the battery left to join General Wood’s column in the Rio 
Grande Valley, Mindanao, and returned on the 12th of 
June, 1904. One section of the battery, 30 men, took the 
field on an expedition and were in action 2 hours, June 16th, 
and one hour on June 18th, when the expedition returned 
to the post. The battery next participated in an expedition 
against the Sultan of Oato from October 22-25th and took 
part in the “Battle of Oato Forts,’ October 24, 1904. The 
battery now changed station to Camp Marahui, Mindanao. 
The officers and 25 men on December 15th joined Major 
Truitt and the 23rd Infantry at Gata, Mindanao, where 
they went into action at Ilalog Fort, December 17, 1904, re- 
turning to the post December 19th. In January 1905 the 
battery was at Camp Keithley, Mindanao. 

On February 1, 1905, the battery left Camp Keithley 
for Manila enroute to the United States. Arrived at San 
Francisco March 16, 1905, and at Vancouver Barracks 
March 20, 1905. The battery was sent’ by rail to San 
Francisco on April 21, 1905, to relieve the fire and earth- 
quake sufferers and returned to Vancouver Barracks May 
PAE NS 

The battery went to Cuba October 1, 1906, sailing from 
Newport News, October 9th and arrived at Havana, Octo- 
ber 15, 1906, going to Camp Columbia. 

The 18th Battery of Field Artillery was organized at 
the Presidio of San Francisco, California, June 20th, 1901, 
per- Gi 0.) No. 73ew .2D:. June:6,.19014 “Sixty-seven men 
were transferred from the 5th Battery of Field Artillery 
at the Presidio to form the new battery. The battery sailed 
on January 31, 19038, for the Philippine Islands and arrived 
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at Manila, P. I., February 25th, 1908, and took station at 
Pasay Garrison, Post of Manila. 

The battery received orders for temporary duty at Jolo, 
P. I., September 2nd. Left Pasay Garrison, September 3rd 
and arrived at Jolo September 6th. The right platoon of 
the battery, two officers and 58 men took part in General 
Wood’s Jolo Expedition, being in the field from November 
12-22, 1903. From December 6-17 most of the battery was 
in the field against the Moros. The 1st Platoon was in the 
field and took part in the action on the Cota Pan Pan, Jolo, 
February 14th, 1904, when one officer and three men were 
wounded. The 1st Platoon took the field March 1-4, 1904, 
participating in the night march of March 3rd which re- 
sulted in the death of Panglima Hassan. The battery had 
three guns in action at the Cotta of Laksamana Usap, Jolo, 
January 7, 1905, from 8 A. M. to 3 P. M., one man being 
wounded. 

The battery left Jolo enroute to the United States Feb- 
ruary 2, 1905. Arrived at Manila February 5 and sailed 
February 15 for the United States, arriving at San Fran- 
cisco, March 16. Arrived at Vancouver Barracks March 
20. In April 1906 the battery went to San Francisco to 
act as a pack train hauling supplies after the fire and earth- 
quake. The battery left San Francisco, May 22. 

On October 1st-9th the battery was enroute to Newport 
News and on October 10th it sailed for Cuba, taking sta- 
tion at Camp Columbia, Cuba, October 14, 1906. In the 
tropical hurricane on October 17th the battery had every- 
thing in camp blown away. 

The 1st Bn. Has. and Batteries A and B remained in 
Cuba until February 24, 1909, when they returned to the 
United States, to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, March 12, 
1909. 

On June 1, 1908, Battery D left for the Philippine 
Islands and arrived at Manila July 7th and at Camp Keith- 
ley, Mindanao, P.I1., July 16, 1908. Batteries E and F left 
for the Philippines on February 10, 1909, via the Mediter- 
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ranean, arriving at Manila, April 22, having travelled over 
14,048 miles. These two batteries were accompanied by 
the Regimental Headquarters, Field, Staff and Bands bate 
teries E and F arrived in Jolo, April 28th, 1909. 

On July 3rd, Battery E sent one 2nd Lieutenant, 16 men 
and 1 cook from Jolo to Petain to engage Moros under the 
outlaw, Jili. An action was fought July 4th, one gun in 
action; one man killed and two wounded. 

Battery E left Jolo December 23, 1909, for Camp Stots- 
enburg and arrived there December 31. D Battery left 
Camp Keithley for Camp Stotsenburg and arrived Decem- 
ber 17th. F Battery also was brought to Camp Stotsen- 
burg on the 8th of January, 1910. 

Headquarters 1st Bn. and Batteries A and B left Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyoming, December 6, 1909, for Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington, for station, arriving December 9, 
1909. Battery C left Fort D. A. Russell June 1eeLOLO Stor 
the Philippines. It left San Francisco June 6th and arrived 
at Manila, July 2 ,1910, going immediately to Camp Gregg: 
and on October 17th went to Camp Stotsenburg for station. 
Battery D left Camp Gregg, July 13th, for the United 
States. It sailed from Manila on the 14th day of Jaly.are 
rived in San Francisco August 12th and went to Vancouver 
Barracks for station, arriving there August 14th. On Octo- 
ber 15th and 16th, 2nd Bn. Hqrs. and Batteries E anda: 
went to Camp Stotsenburg for station. 

Battery F with Regimental Headquarters, Field, Staff 
and Band left Camp Stotsenburg and arrived in the United 
States May 12, 1911, arriving at Vancouver Barracks, May 
15th. On April 10th Battery E was sent to Fort Wm. Mc- 
Kinley for station and sailed for the United States July 14th, 
arriving in San Francisco, August 15, 1911, remaining at 
the Presidio of San Francisco until November both, 19 1cb. 
when it left for Vancouver Barracks, arriving at Vancouver 
November 17, 1911. 

Headquarters 1st Bn. and Batteries A and B left Van- 
couver March 2, 1911, enroute to the Philippine Islands and 
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arrived at Manila, April 1st, taking station at Camp Stotsen- 
burg. On November 3rd, Battery A was ordered to Augur 
Barracks, Jolo, and arrived there November 11, 1911. Bat- 
tery A was in the field near Bud Dajo from January 4th to 
January 22, 1912, at Augur, Jolo. It left Augur January 
23rd for Camp Stotsenburg and arrived there January 27th. 
April 4th the 1st Bn. was ordered to Fort Wm. McKinley 
for station, arriving April 7th. On May 23, 1913, Battery 
A was ordered to Fort Mills and remained there until Au- 
gust 14, 1913. The ist Bn. left Fort Wm. McKinley Sep- 
tember 15th for Camp Stotsenburg and arrived there Sep- 
temper 21.1014, 

Regimental Headquarters, Headquarters 2nd Bn. and 
Batteries D, E and F left Vancouver Barracks, July 1, 1913, 
for Manila via San Francisco, arriving at Manila, P. I., Au- 
gucues, LOLS, and proceeded to Camp Stotsenburg, Pam- 
panga,. Pet, 10L station. 

The Regimental Headquarters and ist Bn. left Camp 
Stotsenburg September 15, 1917, arriving at San Francisco, 
October 8, 1917, and took station at the Presidio of San 
Francisco. It remained there until February 13,. 19138, 
when it moved to Camp Fremont. The 2nd Bn. sailed from 
Manila on February 15th and joined the regiment at Camp 
Fremont, March 18, 1918. 

The 2nd Field Artillery remained at Camp Fremont un- 
til June 30th when it moved to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, re- 
maining there until October 18, 1918, when it went to 
Camp Mills, L. I., arriving there October 23, 1918. The 
regiment sailed for France October 28, 1918, and landed 
at Brest, France, November 9, 1918, returning home Janu- 
ary 4, 1919, arriving in the United States January 18, 1919, 
passing through Camp Mills and arriving at Camp Knox, 
oye Januaryec2., Lolo On February 8, 1919, the regi- 
ment moved to Camp Taylor where it remained until Au- 
gust 9, 1920, when it moved back to Camp Knox, Ky. The 
regiment was moved to Camp Bragg, N. C., December 3, 
1921, and became inactive at that station February 2, 1922, 
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per letter 320.2 of the A. G. O., dated August 16, 1921, and 
per letter 370.5 of the A. G. O., dated September GEL O 21 
The regiment was reconstituted at Camp BEavo, NEC. Ae 
gust 1, 1922, from the personnel of Training Batteries No. 


1, 4 and. 3, periletter 320.2, 0f the A. GOs dated July 13. 
1922, 
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WHEN FIFTH FIELD WAS U. S. ARMY 


A history of the early days of the Fifth Field Artillery 
is a history of the United States Army. Battery “D” of 
this organization is not only the oldest organization in the 
army today, but for a while it was the entire army of the 
United States, all other organizations being disbanded. The 
history of Battery “D” dates back to 1776, before the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and some of the remaining bat- 
teries of the regiment have been in existence since Cival 
War days of 1861. 

The New York Provincial Congress on January 6th, 
1776, voted to raise a company of artillery, and chose Alex- 
ander Hamilton as its captain. The company was organ- 
ized at once, Hamilton spending much of his own money 
on outfitting and equipping it. The name of the organiza- 
tion was “The New York Company of Artillery,” and its 
first duty was that of guarding the records of the New 
York Congress. In the summer of 1776 it was stationed 
at the Battery in New York City and equipped with two 
twelve pounder and four 24 pounder guns. Here they de- 
livered their first fire upon British ships in the harbor. 

At the battle of Long Island the company was in the 
thick of the fighting. When the American Army with- 
drew to New York, Hamilton’s battery was detached as 
rear guard and successfully covered the retreat. When 
New York City was evacuated, Hamilton, by skillful hand- 
ling of his battery, again kept back the British until Wash- 
ington’s small army could complete its retirement. The 
Continental Army was hard pressed by the British, and was 
forced over the Hudson into New Jersey, fighting several 
defensive actions through that state. Hamilton’s Battery 
was with the rear guard of the American forces and en- 
gaged with great credit in all the fighting. Trenton, Prince- 
ton, New Brunswick, Brandywine and Germantown—these 
famous battles, together with many lesser engagements, 
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added to the brilliant record of the New York Company 
of Artillery. So favorably did Washington regard Hamil- 
ton’s ability during this campaign, that the commander-in- 
chief chose the young artillerist as his aide-de-camp with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The captaincy of the or- 
ganization went to Lieutenant John Doughty, who com- 
manded it for the remainder of the war, and severa] years 
thereafter. 

The battery spent the severe winter of 1776 at Valley 
Forge. The following year it participated at Monmouth, 
where its conduct was very highly praised by General Lee, 
who commanded the Continental army in the battle. Its 
next important engagement was the siege of Yorktown, 
the battery taking part in this fina] battle of the war and 
surrender of Cornwallis. Following Yorktown the battery 
marched north, and the settlement of the peace terms found 
it as part of the Second Regiment of Field Artillery, sta- 
tioned at West Point, New York. 

When the British evacuated New York, November 25th, 
1783, the Hamilton Battery, as a mark of honor, was chosen 
to take part in the re-occupation of the city. Ag soon as 
Fort George was taken possession of by the American 
troops, an artillery officer raised the American standard, 
to which was accorded a salute of 13 guns. This salute, 
the last guns of the Revolution that sounded in British ears, 
was fired by a battalion of artillery, one company of which 
was the Hamilton Battery, the cannon used being some 
captured from the British during the war. 

Peace being an actuality, the army was disbanded save 
for 25 privates to guard the stores at Fort Pitt and 55 to 
guard the stores at West Point and other magazines, no 
officer to remain in service above the rank of captain. The 
troops retained consisted of Doughty’s company of artillery, 
and until Congress authorized more troops the next year, 
this battery constituted the entire army of the United 


States. 
Congress soon realized that an army could not be dis- 
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pensed with entirely and in the latter part of 1784 increased 
the strength to one regiment, of eight infantry companies 
and two artillery companies. As settlers were moving into 
the newly created North-west Territory, and dispossessing 
the Indians, trouble began between the two races; troops 
were required for the protection of the whites, and among 
the troops sent was the old Hamilton Battery. Still under 
the command of Captain Doughty, it garrisoned Forts Mc- 
Intosh and Harmer in Ohio, and helped build Fort Washing- 
ton (now Cincinnati). Goaded by necessity, Congress in 
1787 added some thousand more men to the force on the 
frontier, and formed the artillery into a separate battalion. 

On September 29th, 1789, the New York Company of 
Artillery was adopted into the regular service of the United 
States, under the command of Captain James Bradford. The 
next two years were spent in building and garrisoning Forts 
Hamilton and Jefferson, and October 1791, found the com- 
pany a part of St. Clair’s expedition against the Indians. 
On November 4th, 1791, while camped on a branch of the 
Wabash the Americans had a severe fight with the Miami 
Indians, and were badly defeated by the Redmen. Captain 
Bradford and two-thirds of his company were killed, and 
all the guns were lost; the survivors straggled back to Fort 
Washington as best they could. The company was reform- 
ed under Captain Mahlon Ford, and remained in the Ohio 
country, building new forts and being engaged in various 
expeditions against the Indians under General ‘‘Mad An- 
thony’” Wayne, until 1799, when it moved southward into 
Tennessee. In 1801, while stationed at Fort Adams, it 
was transferred to the “2nd Artillerists and Engineers,” 
and from then on until 1812 saw service along the Missis- 
sippi as far south as Fort Charles, on the Gulf. The prin- 
cipal duty was holding the newly acquired Louisiana Pur- 
chase against hostile Spaniards and traitorous Americans. 
One of the officers of this battery was chosen by General 
Wilkinson to bear the news of Aaron Burr’s treason to 
President Jefferson. 
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In January, 1815, when the British fleet attempted to 
sail up the Mississippi to New Orleans, the old Hamilton 
Battery, at this time commanded by Captain Wooleston- 
craft, was stationed at Fort St. Phillip, below the city. After 
a bombardment lasting for ten days between fort and ships, 
the British were driven off and went back down the river. 
Captain Woolestoncraft and his company were given most 
of the credit for the victory, as the heavy howitzers of this 
company caused the greatest distress to the enemy, and 
they did not give up until the howitzers were brought into 
action. 

On March 7th, 1821, while stationed at Mobile, Ala- 
bama, the company was designated Company Shearer t hy 
United States Artillery, which designation it retained for 
80 years. The company was stationed in Florida and Ala- 
bama for 12 years after the war with England, and then 
returned to its former station at West Point. The 4th Ar- 
tillery accompanied the Black Hawk War expedition to 
Iilinois in June, 1832, and returned to station in New York 
in the fall, but saw no active campaigning. Four years 
later it went to Alabama to take part in the war against 
the Creek Indians, and following that was sent to Florida 
to put down an uprising of the Seminole tribe. Battery 
“F’”’ was engaged in these campaigns for nearly two years. 
Although the numbers engaged on both sides were small, 
and no important battles were fought, the difficulties of 
Waging war in the Everglades and the Great Cypress 
Swamp, where the Indians had a decided advantage, were 
considerable, and many casualties were suffered from pri- 
vation and disease. 

The successful conclusion of the Seminole war gave the 
battery a chance to return to its former station at Colum- 
bus, New York. In 1839 the 4th Artillery was one of the 
regiments which attended the first camp of instruction in 
the American army. This was Camp Washington, near 
Trenton, New Jersey. Here drills and manoeuvers were 
tried out by large bodies of troops, and from experience 
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gained there many changes in artillery drill regulations 
were made. 

The following year found the regiment on the western 
frontier again, this time in the new state of Michigan, pro- 
tecting immigrants from Indians. 

When the Mexican war broke out, the 4th Artillery 
was one of the regiments picked to accompany General 
Winfield Scott to Vera Cruz. In this entire campaign Bat- 
tery “F’” took an active part, and earned their full share 
of the glory which fell to the American Army. From the 
first engagements at Vera Cruz, March 1ith, 1847, to the 
fali of the City of Mexico, the 4th Artillery was conspicu- 
ous for the part it played. At Cerro Gorde the 4th carried 
its guns up the steep heights in front of the castle during 
the night, and the next day drove the Mexicans from their 
stronghold in a hot engagement which cleared the Jalap 
road to the capital. In August, the regiment started from 
Puebla on the last lap of its victorious march to Mexico 
Gity. I} was opposed all the way by the Mexicans, and 
many engagements occurred, but the column kept up the 
march to its objective. On the 19th of August the strongly 
fortified heights of Contreas were taken. The guns of the 
Ath Artillery battered down the gates and wall of the city 
and the colors of the 4th were the first into the enemy 
works. Pressing on to the capital the regiment engaged for 
five days in continual fighting in the suburbs of Mexico 
City, and played a foremost part in the attack on Piedad 
Causeway, the last barrier to the city save Chepultepec. 

Chepultepec Castle, a natural fortress built upon a 
mound 150 feet high, strongly fortified and heavily garri- 
soned, barred the way to the capital. Its capture was per- 
haps the most glorious achievement of Scott’s army. After 
the artillery had silenced the Mexican batteries on the 
heights, Chepultepec was stormed by a small force of 
Americans, and after the most desperate hand to hand 
fighting the castle was carried and the road to tien ciuy 
gates was open. The 4th Artillery took up position before 
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the city the following day, but before /it got into action 
Mexico. City Surrendered, and Battery “F” entered the cap- 
ital by the San Cosme Gate, among the first of the Ameri- 
can troops, and occupied a portion of the city. Active 
fighting was over, and the regiment returned to Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, in the spring of 1848. During the war 
Battery “F” lost nine men killed or wounded, and two pri- 
vates, who volunteered for the storming of Chepultepec, 
received certificates of merit, then the highest award for 
bravery which the United States had to offer. 

The years intervening in between the Mexican and Civil 
wars were spent by Battery “F” in many different posts. 
They garrisoned posts in Florida and Texas for several] 
years, and then moved north into posts on the northern 
and western frontier. From Leavenworth, Kansas Terri- 
tory, then but sparsely settled, still west to the newly open- 
ed Utah Territory to protect the immigrants. Little trou- 
ble was encountered with hostile Indians, and the Battery 
saw no action until 1861. 

The year 1861 found Battery “F” at Fort Ridgely, Min- 
nesota, under Captain J. C. Pemberton, who was later to 
distinguish himself as a general in the Confederate Army. 
On April 13, of that year, the Battery was ordered East, 
traveling to Washington by special train, some of the mem- 
bers were injured by a mob in Baltimore, but the Battery 
arrived in Washington complete, the first troops to arrive 
for the defence of the capitol. Captain Pemberton resigned 
and was succeeded by Captain C. L,. Best, who remained in 
command throughout the war. The Battery was outfitted 
in early summer as a light infantry battery, and received 
four six pounder guns and two twelve pound howitzers. Tt 
immediately became a part of General Scott’s force operat- 
Ing in the Shenandoah Valley, and received its Civil War 
baptism at the battle of Falling Waters. Opposed by rebels 
under the command of Stonewall] Jackson, the federal 
forces were victorious, the artillery support of Battery “PF” 
being the deciding factor of the engagement. 
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The rest of the year the Battery spent with the Army of 
the Potomac in Virginia and Maryland, being in several ac- 
tions under General Banks. In 1862 the battery took part 
in several engagements in the Shenandoah Valley, ending 
in the bloody battle of Antietam, September 7th ne 
winter was spent in northern Virginia, and the next im- 
portant action was in support of Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville, lasting two days. Lieutenant Crosby was killed, 
many cannoneers were wounded, and most of the horses 
were killed, but the battery was brilliantly served through- 
out the action, and received many commendations in army 
orders for their behavior. When the Federal army was 
Forecdtorretre, Battery successfully protected their 
crossing at Bank’s Ford. 

After Chancellorsville, the battery marched north, 
keeping in touch with Lee, and on July 1st reached Gettys- 
burg. July 2nd it took up position in support of the 12th 
Corps, on the right of the line at Culps Hill. Throughout 
the whole of this great battle—decisive battle of the war, 
as it proved to be—Battery F was constantly engaged and 
fairly earned their share of the glory of Union army. The 
battery followed Lee south into Virginia; but as the Con- 
federates were threatening in Tennessee, the entire 12th 
Corps was sent by rail to Chattanooga. Here F battery 
was assigned to the reserve of the Cumberland, and made 
into foot artillery. It saw no further action during the war. 

The close of the rebellion found the battery in the vi- 
cinity of Washington, D. C., where it remained for several 
years. In 1872 it went to the Pacific coast and served in 
California and Alaska for several years. A general Indian 
war broke out in Montana in 1876, and four batteries of 
the 4th Artillery, among them F, “proceeded to Fort Lara- 
mie,’ Wyoming, in August. The regiment took part in the 
Powder River Expedition under Colonel Mackenzie, and 
until the close of the year was constantly operating against 
the Cheyenne and Sioux tribes. ‘“F” battery returned to 
Presidio in January of 1877, having marched 1156 miles 
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in 66 days, most of it in bitter winter weather, against 
hostile Indians. It. enjoyed but a short rest until it was 
ordered into Idaho in July to join General Howard’s col- 
umn against the Nezperces Indians. 

The battery traveled from the Columbia river in Oregon, 
through Idaho, fighting several] engagements with the In- 
dians, to the Missouri river. Here it embarked on steam- 
boats and sailed south to Omaha, where it took the Union 
Pacific to San Francisco. In the Nezperces campaign, “F” 
oattery again made a brilliant record in the field, and cov- 
ered over six thousand miles by marching, by water and 
rail inside of four months. 

The following year it took part in the Bannock Indian 
campaign, and after a few years of garrison duty it took 
the field again in 1890-91 against the Sioux. 

In 1882, “F” battery received from the heirs of Alexan- 
der Hamilton under official sanction of the War Depart- 
ment, a special guidon of its 106 years of faithful service. 
This guidon is now a highly treasured relic of the regiment. 

The outbreak of the war with Spain found light bat- 
tery “F”’ Fourth Artillery at Fort Riley, Kansas. It left 
Riley early in 1898 and on July 12th unloaded at Daiquiri, 
Cuba. The landing was made on an open beach, the horses 
being swum ashore. Two days later the battery was in po- 
sition in the trenches with General Lawton’s division in front 
of Santiago de Cuba. It remained in the vicinity of San- 
tiago until August 17th, when it left Cuba for Montauk 
Point, New York. 

In the spring of 1899 Battery “F” left for the Philip- 
pines, arriving in Manila on the 23rd day of May of that 
year. Two weeks later the material and horses arrived 
and the battery took position on the line around Manila. 
Two platoons left in October for Tayug, as a part of Gen- 
eral Lawton’s expedition against the insurgents. They re- 
turned to Manila in December, fighting several skirmishes 
with the Philippines during their march. 

A detachment of the battalion, under Sergeant Consi- 
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dine, took a battery of mountain guns with General 
Schwan’s expedition to Cavite in January, being engaged 
at Santiago Hill and in numerous small skirmishes. The 
entire battery went to Samar in July, 1900, and took up 
positions supporting the towns of Catabalogan, Calbayog 
and Laguan. “FF” Battery was ordered by name to take 
part in the China Relief Exposition, but as it was imprac- 
ticable to withdraw the battery from Samar, another was 
selected. The battery was engaged almost daily—some- 
times several times a day—from the time they arrived in 
Samar until their departure, June 21st, 1901. The center 
platoon was in the expedition of General Hare against the 
insurgent leader Lukban, in April, and suffered terrible 
privations and hardships. 

On April 21st, 1901, the battery received word that its 
designation was to be changed again, and it became the 
8th Battery, United States Field Artiilery. In the sum- 
mer of that year it returned to the United States, and took 
station at Vancouver Barracks, Washington. In 1906 the 
Battery jumped to the Philippines, and June lst, 1907, be- 
came Battery “D,” 5th Field Artillery. 

None of the remaining batteries of the regiment can 
boast of so long a history as “D,” but the records of all 
are honorable. ‘‘A’’ was formed in May 1861, as Battery 
“K” of the 5th Field Artillery (Light), and served through- 
out the Civil War in the same Corps as the Hamilton Bat- 
tery, and participated in many of the same engagements. 
In 1864 it garrisoned Atianta, and was in army reserve 
when the war ended. The battery has had a continuous 
existence since its organization and received its present 
designation in 1907. 

Battery “‘B’” was organized as a Seige battery at Wash- 
ington Barracks in 1899, and was one of the show batteries 
at the St. Louis exposition in 1908. 

Battery ‘“‘C” had the distinction of being created 
abroad. It was organized in Cuba in 1901, and becoming 
a pare of the oth in 1907. 
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“hk”? Battery was formed in 1898 and immediately sent 
to Manila, getting into action within a few months after 
its arrival. Their service in the Philippines insurrection 
lasted but three years, but in those three years they saw 
action almost daily. From the day they landed at Iloilo, 
December 30, 1898, with 8 officers, 42 men, two Hotchkiss 
and two Gatling guns, to July 30, 1901, when they sailed 
from that town, their days were crowded. It was in this 
campaign that “EK” Battery had its guns drawn by trotting 
buliocks—the only organization in the army ever to use 
this mode of transportation. Some time was spent in train- 
ing the bullocks for their work, and the experiment proved 
a success. The battery made a march of 400 miles into the 
interior of Cuba in 1900, and saw constant action through- 
out the campaign. It was armed with 3.2 and 1.65 guns, 
and from all accounts, they were always well served, and 
materially aided the infantry in all their attacks. 

In 1907, the artillery was formed into regiments, and 
the batteries which went to make up the 5th Regiment are 
those in the 5th today. One battalion was in the States, 
the other in the Philippines, when formed, and the regi- 
ment was first assembled at one place at Fort Sill in 1914. 
The regiment was split up again and sent to border duty 
along the Rio Grande in 1915; but when the Ist division of 
the American Expeditionary Force was organized, the 5th 
was one of the regiments selected, and sailed for France 
July 31st, 1917. 

The Fifth Field Artillery made a record in the World 
War unsurpassed by any artillery regiment in the army. 
Chosen by General Pershing for the 1st Division, it was 
the first American artillery to ever fire a shot on European 
soil, and Battery ‘‘C” fired the first aimed shot of the Ameri- 
can Army against the Germans in October, 1917. From 
that time on, the regiment was practically in action to the 
armistice. Its glorious record in battle is attested by the 
numerous commendations and citations awarded. 
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HISTORY OF THE 17TH F. A. 


It is a fact known to comparatively few people in the 
United States, that one of our most famous war flags now 
rests within the borders of North Carolina. This particu- 
lar flag, the first American flag ever to fly over a Kuropean 
fort, was raised over the castie of Ehrenbreitstein by the 
17th Field Artillery on February 3rd, 1919. Washed by 
rain and whipped by storm, this historic banner now re- 
poses in the office of Colonel Lanza, commanding officer of 
the 17th, at Fort Bragg, along with other trophies of the 
regiment. 

The fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, overlooking Coblenz, 
was the strongest fortification of the Germans along the 
Rhine. It was dedicated with much pomp and ceremony 
by Kaiser Wilhelm II at the top of his power, and to the 
whole German nation it was the symbol of the Fatherland’s 
might in arms—the embodiment of the spirit of militarism 
that ruled Germany. With pride the German people look- 
ed on Ehrenbreitstein as representative of the strength of 
their army—the standard of the Fatherland flying over it, 
the power and might of German arms. So on that Feb- 
ruary day in 1919 when the German flag was hauled down, 
and the Stars and Stripes hoisted in its stead, Germany’s 
pride was humbled, and the morale of the nation sank al- 
most to the vanishing point. It was a memorable occasion 
for the American Army, and the 17th Field Artillery has 
a justifiable pride in being the American regiment selected 
for the first garrison of Ehrenbreitstein. The historical 
value of the standard they raised that day over Germany’s 
proudest fort was realized by the regiment, and when the 
17th returned to America that weather-beaten flag was 
brought with them, and is now their most prized possession. 

This, however, is not the only claim to fame of the 17th 
Field Artillery. 
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On May 11th, 1917, the Secretary of War directed that 


the 17th Field Artillery be formed, using the first battalion 
of the 8th Field Artillery as a nucleus. The officers and 


men of the parent organization were ordered from Fort 
Bliss, Texas, to Camp Robinson, Sparta, Wisconsin, and 
here, on June 1st, 1917, the actual transfer of men took 
place and the 17th Field Artillery was organized. 

Colonel (now General) Albert J. Bowley took command 
on June 17th, 1917, and began at once the tremendous task 
of making a trained artillery regiment out of an untrained 
but eager mass of men. Thanks to the unusual executive 
ability, strong personality and untiring energy of their colo- 
nel, and the willingness of the men to learn and obey, the 
training of the regiment progressed with great rapidity. By 
July first the regiment was equipped with horses and 
material and daily drill and instruction went on until de- 
parture for overseas. The early part of the winter at Camp 
Robinson was very severe, and the regiment suffered great 
hardships from the intense cold in the poorly constructed 
barracks. The discipline of the 17th, however, was such 
that the discomforts were endured with good spirit, and its 
progress as a first-line regiment of artillery went steadily 
forward. - 

The 17th sailed from New York harbor on the morning 
of December 14th, 1917, aboard the transport Covington, 
formerly the German liner Cincinnati. The voyage was 
uneventful, and the regiment landed safely in France the 
last day of the year 1917. The troop trains were waiting 
at Brest to take the 17th to their training camp, and the 
regiment made its first acquaintance with the famous ‘“‘Che- 
vaux 8 Hommes 40.” 

The regiment went into training at Camp du Valdahon, 
a French Artillery center, near the Swiss border, and to- 
gether with the 12th and 15th regiments carried on inten- 
sive training under French instructors. French 155 milli- 
meter Howitzers, horse drawn, were issued the 17th, and 
under the experienced French instructors soon became pro- 
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ficient in handling their new material, although training 
was carried on under the difficulties of a winter in the foot- 
hills of the Alps. 

The 17th Field Artillery, together with the 12th and 
15th Regiments, formed the Field Artillery Brigade of the 
2nd Division. The Brigade first went into the line near 
Rupt, in the old St. Mihiel salient, on March 26th, 1918, 
and to the 17th went the honor of firing the first shell of the 
2nd Division in the War. The regiment remained in this 
position for over a month, taking part in several minor en- 
gagements, and receiving itself frequent shelling and con- 
siderable gas. Several officers and men were decorated by 
the French for galiantry in action, and the regiment re- 
ceived high praise from veteran French officers. 

Upon relief from this quiet sector, the regiment worked 
out some field problems behind the lines, and was engaged 
in dvision manoeuvers when the entire 2nd Division was 
thrown into the line near Chateau-Thierry to stem the great 
German drive on Paris. On June 4th, 1918, after a forced 
march of 40 kilometers, over roads crowded with refugees 
and retreating French soldiers, the batteries of the 17th 
went into position northwest of Chateau-Thierry and im- 
mediately opened fire. The First Battalion of the 17th 
Field Artillery was the first American artillery to partici- 
pate in the action around Chateau-Thierry which stopped 
the Germans in their powerful offensive toward Paris. For 
a month the regiment was engaged in battle, firing and be- 
ing fired upon daily. The fire of the 17th paved the way 
for the successful attacks of the American Infantry and 
Marines on Bois de Belleau, Bouresches, Vaux, Hill 204. 

On the 7th of July, 1918, the regiment moved from the 
Chateau-Thierry front to the vicinity of Viller-Cotterets, 
where it began its participation in the big Soissons offensive 
of July 18th which was the turning point of the war. In 
this battle, which the 17th was engaged in until July 25th, 
more severe shelling was experienced than in any previous 
engagement, and many casualties were suffered. The regi- 
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ment was called upon to deliver fire night and day during 
the entire period, and the batteries often carried out their 
firing missions while being heavily shelled and gassed. The 
Second Division Infantry was withdrawn during the attack, 
but the artillery remained in position to support the French 
Infantry for several days. Officers and men had little 
chance for rest during this battle; but in spite of the hard- 
ships under which they worked they never failed to deliver 
their fire when the infantry called for it, and kept pushing 
forward their batteries as the doughboys advanced. Mar- 
shall Petain, commander of the French Army in the Sois- 
sons drive, showed his appreciation of the valuable services 
of the 17th Field Artillery by a citation in Army orders. 

Upon relief from the Soissons front, the regiment spent 
a short time in a quiet sector, and next took it’s place in 
battle in the St. Mihiel drive on September 12, 1918. This 
first strictly American battle of the war was an overwhelm- 
ing success, and the 17th emerged from the battle with few 
casualties. 

Following this action the 17th moved by train and 
marches to a position before Blanc Mont, an imposing 
height which the Germans had held with a tremendous 
tenacity and fortified with a wonderful system of barbed 
wire and trenches. Here the Division was with the French 
under General Gouroud, the “Lion of the Argonne.” The 
batteries occupied positions October 1st and 2nd under the 
dominating heighth of Blanc Mont and at 6:00 A. M. on 
_ the morning of the 3rd the attack began. The American 
barrage was one of the most intense of the war, and was so 
effective that the Infantry were able to push on to their 
first objectives. But the enemy refused to give up this 
ridge, which dominated the Allied line for several kilom- 
eters, without a desperate resistance. The German artil- 
lery kept up a constant shelling of the American positions 
and rear areas and many casualties were suffered by shell- 
fire on the roads. 

After two fierce attacks Blanc Mont was cleared of the 
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enemy, and the 17th Field Artillery, following close on the 
heels of the advancing infantry, took up positions on Blanc 
Mont itself on October 5th. The entire 2nd Field Artillery 
Brigade remained in line and supported the infantry of the 
86th Division, which had relieved the 2nd Division, until 
the 27th of October. The 17th moved forward several 
times to keep within range of the retreating Germans, and 
when they were relieved from this sector the whole terri- 
tory south of the river Aisne was freed of the enemy. For 
their conduct during the battle for Blanc Mont Gouroud 
cited the regiment for the second time in orders of the 
French Army. The citation read as follows: 

“Has taken a glorious part in operations and engage- 
ments in Champagne in October, 1918, by supporting with 
remarkable energy the Infantry attacks of the Division. Has 
powerfully aided the infantry to carry, on October 3rd, the 
very strongly fortified German positions at Blane Mont, the 
farm Medeah, and St. Etienne-a-Arnes, and has thereby at- 
tained during the day an advance of about six kilometers. 
During those attacks, and in all other missions which were 
entrusted to it, officers and men of rank and file have riv- 
alled in energy and courage.”’ 

Without rest after the fighting in the Champagne, the 
17th moved by forced marches through the Argonne, har- 
rassed by enemy shell-fire much of the way, to rejoin their 
own division for the final drive of the war. On November 
1st the Brigade laid down a heavy barrage and kept up 
such a powerful fire on the German positions that the enemy 
machine gunners and artillery were smothered and our in- 
fantry advanced eight kilometers the first day. The enemy 
was retreating, slowly, and the 17th kept moving forward 
daily to keep them within range. Although a regiment of 
“heavies,” the 17th kept on the heels of the doughboys and 
delivered accurate and effective fire whenever called upon. 
The armistice on November 11th, 1918, found the 17th in 
Beaumont, one of the most advanced positions of any Ameri- 
can artillery. 
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On the 17th of November the regiment commenced its 
long march into Germany through France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. On December 14th, 1918, one year to a day 
after it sailed from the United States, the 17th Field Artil- 
lery crossed the Rhine, and went into billets a few days 
later at Bendorf as a part of the Army of Occupcation. 

The regiment was changed to motorized artillery in Jan- 
uary 1919, and in February moved into the great German 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, directly across the Rhine from 
Coblenz. Here the 17th Field Artillery had the distinction 
of raising the first American flag ever flown over a German 
fortress. 

While at Ehrenbreitstein the regiment was inspected 
and reviewed by Marshals Foch and Petain of the French 
Army, General Robertson of the British Army, and other 
high officers of the Allied Armies. The Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the Navy, Generals Pershing, Liggett, Hines, 
and Admiral Benson honored the 17th with informal visits. 

On the 18th of July, 1919, the regiment started home- 
ward, arriving in the United States August 4th. After pa- 
rading with the 2nd Division in New York the emergency 
men were discharged and the remaining men sent to Camp 
Travis, Texas. The regiment was recruited up to strength 
there, and January 5th, 1921, moved to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, where it is now a part of the 13th Field Artillery 
Brigade (Corps Artillery). 

Having received two citations in Army Orders for ex- 
ceptionally gallant conduct in action, the French govern- 
ment awarded the 17th Field Artillery the fourragere of 
the Croix de Guerre. While on his visit to the United 
States in 1921, Marshall Foch personally pinned this cov- 
etted decoration on the regimental colors. 
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PINEHURST 


Pinehurst, picturesquely set in the sand-hills of North 
Carolina, is now coming into its own as the American St. 
Andrews. With its four 18 hole courses, there is oppor- 
tunity for every golfer who wants to play, and the winter 
and spring tournaments bring out all the players of nation- 
al prominence. Each year more and more enter these 
matches and the North and South championships are but a 
step from the nationals. Golf, however, is not the only at 
traction of this Mid-South resort. Pinehurst’s clay courts 
are unexcelled, and net stars the country over keep in trim 
by winter practice here, and the April championship is be- 
coming one of the country’s real fixtures. The horse comes 
into his own at Pinehurst; climate and roads are idea] for 
riding, and are taken advantage of to the utmost. An ex- 
cellent stable is maintained for guests. Polo is played all 
winter, the best teams in the South taking part in the tour- 
naments. Fox-hunting—with a real fox at the end of the 
chase—is one of the sports enjoyed throughout the season. 

February and March used to be the big months at Pine- 
hurst, but so popular has it become of late years that each 
fall sees an earlier opening and each spring a later closing. 
From October to May it finds appeal, and those who have 
enjoyed one season are among the earliest arrivals the fol- 
lowing fall. 

Immediately north of the reservation is the Overhills 
Club, comprising a reserve of 64,000 acres, and maintained 
by Northern membership. 

This, then, is the setting in which Fort Bragg is situated, 
literally surrounded by all that nature and wealth can pro- 
vide. 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF FORT BRAGG. (Looking North.) 
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INTERIOR OF FORT BRAGG THEATRE, SHOWING ORCHESTRA. SEATING CAPACITY 1,800. 
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THE SECOND FIELD ARTILLERY’S FRENCH 75s. SHOWING C. M. T. C. FIRING ON THE RANGE. 
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